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THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Ir is many years since the publication of Alton 
Locke made widely known the horrors of the 
sweating system. This cruel industrial slavery 
had then been in existence a quarter of a century. 
Fifty years ago it was in full operation, and 
frequent notices of it may be gathered from books 
and newspapers of the period. Nor has the lapse 
of time brought with it the decrepitude of old 
age; on the contrary, as foreseen by Kingsley, the 
system has struck its roots deeper and extended its 
baleful influence more widely. We are indebted 
to the recently published Report on the Sweating 
System in the East of London, by Mr John 
Burnett, the labour correspondent of the Board of 
Trade, for many of the facts embodied in this 
article. 

The sweating system is defined as ‘one under 
which sub-contractors undertake to do work in 
their own houses or small workshops, and em- 
ploy others to do it, making a profit for them- 
selves by the difference between the contract prices 
and the wages they pay their assistants.’ They 
undertake to do work at a certain price per 
garment, and hope to make a profit by the labour 
of, or by ‘sweating,’ those who work for them. 
The object of the sweater being his own gain, the 
inevitable tendency of the system is to grind the 
workers down to the lowest possible level. . The 
scale of business of these sub-contractors varies 
greatly, many who are called sweaters employing 
only one or two assistants; while workshops in 
which ten, twenty, and even thirty and forty 
hands are employed, are common. The great mass 
of the workers, however, are employed in shops 
or houses where much fewer than twenty work, 
or it may be in the single room of the small 
sweater. 

The system obtains widely in the tailoring 
trade, although it is not confined to it. But the 
clothing trade is one which is peculiarly adapted 
to ‘sweating,’ and it may therefore be taken as 
illustrative. The work can be done at home, and 
is also capable of an indefinite subdivision, which 


it is the sweater’s interest to foster. Under the 
old economy, the tailor was a skilled workman, 
regularly apprenticed, and trained to produce all 
kinds of garments from beginning to end. But the 
introduction of machinery, the increase of popula- 
tion, cheaper dress materials, and the development 
of the ready-made clothing trade, have altered 
all that. The complete tailor is being crushed 
out. The demand for cheap clothes has con- 
tinually tended to bring down the rate of wages 
among the least skilful of the workers. Instead 
of the master tailor, his journeymen and appren- 
tices, we have now men who only make coats or 
vests or trousers. Nor does the subdivision end 
here. ‘We have cutters, basters, machinists, 
pressers, fellers, button-hole workers, and general 
workers, all brought to bear upon the construc- 
tion of a coat.’ The acquisition of one of these 
branches is so much easier than the whole trade, 
that multitudes of both sexes have flocked into 
the cheap tailoring trade as the readiest means 
of procuring employment. The market is flooded 
with labour, which has inevitably produced a 
reduction of prices, and thus the evils of the 
system are intensified. The competition produced 
by a labour market already congested by our 
home population, has been vastly increased during 
the last few years by the great influx of foreign 
immigrants. These aliens, chiefly German and 
Russian Jews, crowd into the East of London, and 
being totally ignorant of the English language, 
and mostly in a state of pauperism, eagerly clutch 
at the first opportunity of procuring a wretched 
subsistence. While learning some branch of the 
trade, they are chiefly supported by charity, and 
their former mode of life being such that they 
can subsist on much less than the English worker, 
the condition of the latter has become intolerable. 
So there has grown up in our midst a system 
which at its best is a grinding industrial slavery, 
and which now constitutes a grave social peril, 
and calls loudly for legislative interference. 

The manufacturing clothier lets out his work 
to contractors. These middlemen, or contractors, 


sublet to other contractors, and so the work let_ 
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out in this way may pass through several hands 
in its course from the head contractor to the 
actual maker of the clothes, These middlemen 
are not called sweaters; it is only those who 
employ men, women, or children to work for 
them who are so denominated. 

The practical working of the system may be 
best seen by taking the establishment of a small 
sweater newly commencing business. Mr Burnett 
thus describes it: ‘First, he must have a work- 
room ; this he finds by using the room, or one of 
the rooms, in which his family reside. He then 
obtains a sewing-machine, for which he pays two 
shillings and sixpence per week under the hire- 
purchase system. The sweater is now in a posi- 
tion to commence in earnest and organise his 
establishment. The work is already cut out for 
him by the head clothier or contractor. If he is 
able to “baste” the parts of the garment together, 
he probably does so himself. If not, he must 
— a “baster.” As a rule, the basters are 
men, but are sometimes skilled females. Next, 
he requires a machinist. Again, in the vast 
majority of cases men are employed, as the work 
is heavy, but women are also largely engaged 
in this capacity. A “presser” is also required. 
This is the heaviest kind of work in the trade, 
and men are invariably employed to do it. The 
sweater will also require the services of two or 
three female workers—one to work button-holes ; 
one to do “felling ;” and one as a learner, to 
make herself generally useful and to carry work 
between the warehouse and the workshop.’ 

Although the establishment of the small sweater 
is contrived to secure the greatest advantages from 
a subdivision of labour, it falls far behind that of 
the large sweater in this respect. Not only is the 
garment subdivided, but these sections are again 
subdivided so as to ensure, as far as human in- 
genuity can possibly do so, the maximum amount 
of work for the minimum of wages. With the 
exception of button-hole working, piecework is 
unknown in these shops. This would appear to 
be favourable to the workers, but in fact it 
operates in the opposite direction. So accurately 
can a worker’s ability be gauged by a sweater, 
that a certain rate per day almost invariably 
means a certain amount of work. Where two or 
more hands are engaged on the same kind of 
work, they are seldom or never paid the same 
wages ; each is paid accordingly as he produces. 
In this way subdivision is carried to its utmost 
limits, And this explains the absence of piece- 
work, since by these means the worker is under 
a rule stimulating to production much more rigid 
than that of piecework. 

The character of the workshops varies con- 
siderably. As already stated, the smaller sweaters 
use part of their own dwelling, where, in the vast 
majority of cases, the work is carried on under 
the most filthy and unsanitary conditions. Ina 
small room not more than nine or ten feet square, 
heated by a coke-fire for the presser’s irons, and 
lighted at night and often through part of the 
day by flaring gas jets, as many as six, eight, 
ten, and even twelve workers may be crowded. 
The regulations of the Factory Acts and Public 
Health Acts are flagrantly violated, nor can the 
law be enforced with the present mode of in- 
spection. Somewhat better than these small 
house-shops are the workshops built over the 


back-yards of houses, which are more spacious 
and better ventilated, though these also are 
generally far from clean, and but miserable places, 
in which men and women are huddled together 
without regard to decency or health. What life 
must be to the wretched teins who toil in these 
malodorous dens from morning to night, breath- 
ing the poisonous air, and spurred to the greatest 
stretch of physical effort by their taskmasters, can 
scarcely be imagined. They may exist; enjoy 
life they cannot; it can only be a prolonged 
misery. The condition of slaves is often far more 
tolerable. 

As regards hours of labour, females and ‘young 
‘swarsacall are supposed to be protected by the 
‘actory Acts, which limit the hours of labour to 
twelve, less an hour for dinner and half an hour 
for tea. The hour for dinner is usually taken, 
but the half-hour for tea is commonly disallowed. 
If a woman were to insist upon it, she would be 
sent about her business. A beverage the sweater 
calls tea, or coffee, is sometimes provided for the 
workers if they require it; or they may prepare 
it themselves with such appliances as the work- 
room affords, but they must bite and sup between 
the stitches as best they can. The hours of labour 
are usually from eight to eight; but some of the 
sweaters are reputed to make their female workers 
begin at six in the morning, who have then a day 
of fourteen hours before them. Workrooms and 
bedrooms are so arranged that, if the inspector 
pays a visit suddenly after hours, women who are 
kept at work beyond the regular time are shut 
up in a bedroom, where the inspector has no 
right to go. The inspector is regarded as a 
common enemy among the sweaters, and as soon 
as he is seen in a locality where they abound, 
the fact is flashed throughout the neighbourhood 
with almost lightning speed ; every one is on the 
alert, so that one or two unexpected visits are 
all he can make in one locality. Men often work 
sixteen hours a day, less the dinner and imaginary 
tea-hour. In some places the hours are shorter, 
but in others they work eighteen hours. The 
average is not less than fourteen hours, and this 
in shops where good work is done. Overtime is 
not recognised at all—however many hours the 
worker toils, it is all counted as one day. These 
are the hours of the busy season, which, however, 
only lasts three months in the year; the other 
nine the workers do not average half-time. And 
yet it is in the slack season that the men are 
often most cruelly victimised as to the hours 
they may be called to work. The sweater so 
arranges matters that all the work to be done 
must be got out the last three days of the week. 
He will send for his hands and tell them that 
so much work must be done by Friday night or 
Saturday morning. Work will then begin at 
seven on Thursday morning, and go on uninter- 
ruptedly till Friday afternoon or evening. For 
this spell of thirty-three or thirty-six hours’ work, 
the men receive two days’ pay. If called upon 
to work fractions of a day, eight hours are half 
a day, and four hours a quarter. 

The prices that are paid for work are so 
various that averages cannot be obtained, or if 
given, would be but misleading. The best idea, 
therefore, can be gained by citing actual cases. 
It must, moreover, be borne in mind that on the 
average there are only one hundred and ninety-two 
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working-days in the year in the trade. From 
the following case, some idea of the gains of a 
small sweater may be obtained. He was engaged 
in making postmen’s tunics at two shillings each, 
which he considered a good price. He could turn 
out twelve coats per day, for which he received 
twenty-four shillings. He paid presser, four 
shillings and sixpence ; machinist, five shillings ; 
button-holer, two shillings and sixpence, from 
which she must find gimp and thread ; feller, 
one shilling and threepence ; total, thirteen shil- 
lings and threepence—leaving the sweater ten 
shillings and ninepence for his own labour, and 
for finding thread, soap, coke, and machine. This 
sweater employed his men from seven in the 
morning till ten at night. His gains do not 
appear exorbitant ; but applying the same rates 
to a larger sweater, one employing three, four, 
or five machines, the profits soon become large. 

Prices for making coats range from fifteen 
shillings down to ninepence. At the lowest price, 
it is inconceivable that much profit can be made ; 
indeed, it can only be by paying the lowest 
wages and the most resolute slave-driving that 
the sweater can make his money. But a fair 
estimate may be made of a sweater’s gains by 
taking the class of coat made for one shilling 
and twopence. On one of these coats, after pay- 
ing for labour, a margin is left to the sweater 
of threepence-halfpenny. A sweater employing 
three machines would turn out forty coats per 
day, his profit being estimated at fifteen shillings 
and twopence. On post-office coats at two shil- 
lings each, such a sweater would clear from 
twenty to twenty-five shillings. These may be 
taken as fair samples of a middle-class sweater’s 
profit. The large sweaters have the best work, 
with higher prices, and sone make pro- 
portionately larger profits, They do not them- 
selves work at the trade, but simply direct and 
manage the labour of others. The lower-class 
sweaters do the commonest work at the lowest 

rices ; they exact the maximum amount of labour 
rom their hands for the minimum of wages, and 
themselves are very little better off than their 
workpeople. 

Mr Lewis Lyons, however, as the result of many 
years spent among the sweaters and a careful 
study of the system, places the gains of the 
sweater at a higher figure. He estimates the 
average number of hands employed in a sweater’s 
den at twenty. These twenty hands would be 
expected to produce forty garments per day at 
three shillings each, their gross earnings thus 
being six pounds. The cost of labour, &c., to 
the sweater is put down at a little over fifty- 
one shillings—thus leaving three pounds eight 
shillings per day as his profit. 

Some three or four years ago, an investigation 
was made, at the instance of the managers of 
Toynbee Hall, and _a private Report was pre- 
sented to them. When this inquiry was made, 
the question of foreign immigration had not 
arrived at an acute stage. Since then, that im- 
migration has largely increased, producing some 
decline in prices for work, as a consequence of 
increased competition. The following cases cited 
from this Report will illustrate the condition of 
workers under the sweating system : 

‘Case 5 is a female coat-maker who works from 


eight a.M. to nine P.M., with an hour and a half, 


for meals, She can in good times make three 
shillings and fourpence a day.—Case 13 is a 
female waistcoat-maker who until recently got 
only fivepence to sixpence per waistcoat, but was 
then receiving ninepence to tenpence from a shop 
recommended by the Charity Organisation Society. 
Found twist, thread, gimp, and machine-cotton, 
which would cost about a halfpenny per waistcoat. 
She could not earn at the above lowest prices five 
shillings a week, even by working from seven A.M. 
to twelve or one a.M., and sometimes she sat up 
till four in the morning to finish work,—Case 17 
was an English coat-baster and finisher, who could 
earn two shillings and eightpence per day of 
twelve hours, with an hour and a half for meals. 
Used to work from seven till ten until the Factory 
Act was rigidly enforced. She was employed by 
a Jewish sweater, and work was irregular. The 
shop was closed on Saturdays, and as she could not 
work on Sundays, she had only five days a week. 
—Case 39 was a female trouser-machinist, who 
took work from another woman, who had it from 
City and other houses. She was paid threepence 
a pair, and could do ten pair a day if she got 
up at six and worked till eleven or twelve. 

‘Case 45 is a female trouser-finisher, who is 
paid fourpence per pair for large thick trousers, 
which she gets from a woman in the same house, 
who herself gets it from a sub-contractor. She 
could make six or seven shillings per week at 
this work.—Case 46 is a female waistcoat-worker, 
who makes waistcoats at home for eight to nine 
shillings per dozen ; but when work was slack, 
they went down to seven shillings. Had to find 
thread, which would cost eightpence per dozen. 
Earned from seven to thirteen shillings per week : 
the highest figure would mean twelve hours’ work 
per day.—Case 47 is a trouser-maker, who can 
only earn one shilling and sixpence to two shil- 
lings per day, out of which she has to find thread. 
—Case 53 makes children’s knickerbockers at 
three-halfpence a pair, and can earn five shillings 
and sixpence per week, She works for a woman 
in the neighbourhood where she lives.—Case 54 
makes children’s suits—coat and “knickers ”—for 
fourpence-halfpenny, and twopence for finishing, 
but has cotton to find. Working ten or eleven 
hours per day, can make four shillings and three- 
pence a oot tiene 54a is that of a woman of 
fifty-five and one of twenty-four, who made 
children’s suits of two garments. The prices for 
making the whole, except a little braiding, done 
after the work is sent back, range from three~ 
pence to elevenpence, with cotton to find. One 
week they started at six in the morning and 
worked until midnight each day, and made much, 
above the average on suits at three shillings per” 
dozen. Their total was eight shillings and _ six- 
pence for the week, or four shillings and three- 
pence each. Their average weekly earnings they 
estimate at three or three shillings and sixpence— 
enough to pay the rent of their one little room, 
and find them in tea and bread. Both women had 
been bound to this trade for three months, and 
one had given three months’ work to learn it.’ 

It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any esti- 
mate of the numbers employed by sweaters which 
would be approximately correct. There are in 
the East End, at a most moderate computation, 
two thousand sweaters. If each employ but ten 
hands on the average, this gives a total of twenty 
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thousand persons of both sexes enduring a most 
cruel and grinding slavery. An informal census 
taken by officers of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors about five years ago gave a total of London 
tailors as twenty thousand, fifteen thousand of 
whom were employed under the sweating system. 
Since then, the number has considerably increased, 


_and may be fairly estimated at from eighteen to 


twenty thousand. 

Such a condition of things as is disclosed by Mr 
Burnett's Report cannot but be a fruitful source 
of physical, moral, and social evils. By the 
attractions which the sweating system offers to 
cheap foreign labour, the labour market is over- 
crowded, and the native workers are being forced 
out of the trade by foreigners. These, generally 
arriving in a destitute condition, must ultimately 
become a tax on the ratepayers or on charitable 
institutions, besides rendering entirely null all 
efforts to relieve the congestion of the home-labour 
market by the emigration of English workpeople. 
The overcrowding in miserable workshops, the 
foul air and stench, the long hours of labour, and 
the wretched subsistence gained, are destructive 
alike of health and morals. It is said that fifty 

r cent. of the workers suffer from heart and 

ung disease, and that the strongest pressers and 
machinists are quite worn out in from eight to 
ten years. 

The remedies suggested are—such amendments 
of the Factory and Workshop Regulation Acts 
as will make them applicable to men equally 
with women; an increase in the number of 
inspectors, to make the acts operative, instead 
of the dead-letter they too frequently are now ; 
restraining the immigration of foreign labourers 
in a state of destitution, by the imposition of 
a poll-tax or some other mode ; the establishment 
of large factories, where all the advantages of 
division and organisation of labour might be 
gained without the intervention of the sub-con- 
tractor. It is earnestly to be hoped that some- 
thing may be done by legislation or otherwise 
for the unhappy beings who are held in such 
wretched slavery. But while the demand for 
cheap articles of clothing continues and grows, 
and the overcrowded labour market makes the 
struggle for existence yearly more intense, these 
social conditions are sure to be taken advantage of 
by the cupidity of avaricious men, and will, we 
fear, greatly neutralise the best meant efforts of 
legislators and philanthropists. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XVIL—BREAKING A HEART. 


WHEN Warren Relf returned to Lowestoft, burn- 
ing with news and eager at his luck, his first act 
was to call his sister Edie hurriedly out of Elsie’s 
room, and proceed to a consultation with her upon 
the strange evidence he had picked up so unex- 
pectedly at Almundham Station. Should they 
show it to Elsie, or should they keep it from 
her? That was the question. Fortune had indeed 
favoured the brave; but how now to utilise 
her curious information? Should they let that 
wronged and suffering girl see the utter abysses 
of human baseness yawning in the man she once 
loved and trusted, or should they sedulously and 
carefully hide it all from her, lest they break 


the bruised reed with their ungentle handling? 
Warren Relf himself, after thinking it over in 
his own soul—all the way back to Lowestoft in 
his third-class carriage—was almost in favour now 
of the specious and futile policy of concealment. 
Why needlessly harrow the poor child’s feelings ? 
Why rake up the embers of her great grief? 
Surely she had been wounded and _lacerated 
enough already. Let her rest content with 
what she knew so far of Massinger’s cruel and 
treacherous selfishness, 

But Edie met this plausible reasoning, after a 
true woman’s fashion, with an emphatic negative. 
She stood out for the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, come what might of it. 

‘Why ?’ Warren asked with a relenting eye. 

‘Because,’ Edie answered, looking up at him 
resolutely, ‘it would be better she should get it 
all over at once. It’s like pulling a tooth—one 
wrench, and be done with it! What a pity she 
should spend her whole life long in mourning 
and wailing over this wicked man, who isn’t and 
never was in any way worthy of her !—Warren, 
she’s a dear, sweet, gentle girl. She takes my 
heart. I love her dearly already.—She’ll mourn 
and wail for him enough anyhow. I want to 
disenchant her as much as I can before it’s too 
late. The sooner she learns to hate and despise 
him as he deserves, the better for everybody.’ 

‘Why?’ Warren asked once more, with a 
curious side-glance. 

‘Because,’ Edie went on, very earnestly, ‘she 
may some day meet some other better man, who 
could make her ten thousand times happier as 
his wife, than this wretched, sordid, money-hunt- 
ing creature could ever make any one. If we 
disenchant her at once, without remorse, it’ll 
help that better man’s case forward whenever he 
presents himself. If not’—— She paused sig- 
nificantly. Their eyes met; Warren’s fell. They 
understood one another. 

‘But isn’t it selfish ?? Warren asked wistfully. 

Edie looked up at him with a profoundly 
meaningless expression on her soft round face. 
‘Selfish !’ she cried, making her mouth small. 
‘I don’t understand you. What on earth has 
selfishness to do with it any way? Nobody spoke 
about any particular truer and better man. You 
jump too quick. I merely laid on a young man 
in the abstract. From the point of view of a 
young man in the abstract, I’m sure I’m right, 
absolutely right. I always am. It’s a way I 
have, and I can’t help it.’ 

‘Besides which,’ Warren Relf interposed sud- 
denly, ‘if Massinger really did write that forged 
letter, she’ll have to arrange something about 
it, you see, sooner or later. She’ll want to set 
herself right with the Meyseys, of course, and 
she ’ll probably make some sort of representation 
or proposition to Massinger.’ 

‘She’ll do nothing of the kind, my dear,’ 
Edie answered promptly with brisk confidence.— 
‘You ’re a goose, Warren, and you don’t one tiny 
little bit understand the inferior creatures. You 
men always think you know instinctively all 
about us women, and can read us through and 
through at a single glance, as if we were large 
print on a street-poster ; while, as a matter of 
tact, you never really see an inch deep below the 
surface.—I’ll tell you what she’ll do, you great 


blind creature: she’ll accept the forgery as if it 
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were in actual fact her own letter; she’ll never 
write a word, for good or for evil, to contradict 
it or confirm it, to any of these horrid White- 
strand people; she’ll allow this hateful wretch 
Massinger to go on believing she’s really dead ; 
and she’ll cease to exist, as far as he’s concerned, 
in a passive sort of way, henceforth and. for 
ever. 

‘Will she?’ Warren Relf asked dubiously. 
‘How on earth do you know what she’ll do, 
Edie ?’ 

‘Why, what else on earth could she do, silly ?’ 
his sister answered, with the same perfect con- 
viction in her own inbred sagacity and perspi- 
cacity as ever. ‘Could she go and say to him, 
with tears in her eyes and a becoming smile on 
her pretty little lips: “My own heart’s darling, 
T love you devotedly—and I know you signed my 
name to that forged letter?” Could she fling 
herself on these Moxies, or Mumpsies, or Mixies, or 
Meyseys, or whatever else you call them, and say 
sweetly : “I didn’t run away from you; I wasn’t 
in earnest? I only tried ineffectually to drown 
myself, for love of this dear, sweet, charming, 
poetical cousin of mine, who disgracefully jilted 
me in order to propose to your own daughter ; 
and then, believing me to have killed myself for 
shame and sorrow, has trumped up letters and 
telegrams in my name, of malice prepense, on 
purpose to deceive you. He’s a mean scoundrel, 
and I hate his very name; and I want him for 
myself; so I won’t allow him to marry your 
Winifred, or whatever else her precious new- 
fangled high-faluting name may be.” Could any 
woman on earth so utterly efface herself and her 
own womanliness as to go and say all that, do you 
suppose, to anywhere ?—You may think 
so in your heart, I daresay, my dear boy; but 
you won’t get a solitary woman in the world 
to agree with you on the point for one single 
minute.’ 

The painter drew his hand slowly across his 
cold brow. ‘I we you’re right, Edie,’ he 
answered, bewildered. ‘But what’ll she do with 
herself, then, I wonder ?’ 

‘Do?’ Edie echoed. ‘As if do were the word 
for it? Why, do nothing, of course—be ; suffer ; 
exist ; mourn over it. She’d like, if she could, 
poor, tender, bruised, broken-hearted thing, to 
creep into a hole, with her head hanging down, 
and die quietly, like a wounded creature, with 
no one on earth to worry or bother her. She 
mustn’t die; but she won’t do anything. All 
we’ve got to do ourselves is just to comfort her: 
to be silent and comfort her. She’ll cease to live 
now ; she’ll annihilate herself ; she’ll retire from 
life ; and that horrid man’ll think she’s dead ; 
and that’ll be all. She’ll accept the situation. 
She won’t expose him ; she loves him too much a 
great deal for that. She won’t expose herself ; 
she’s a great deal too timid and shrinking and 
modest for that. She’ll leave things alone ; 
that’s all she can do.—And on the whole, my 
dear, if you only knew, it’s really and truly the 
best thing possible.’ 

So Edie took the letter and telegram pitifully 
in her hand, and went with what boldness she 
could muster up into Elsie’s bedroom. Elsie 
was lying on the sofa, propped up on pillows, 


stuff; and as Edie held the incriminating docu- 
ments, part hidden in her gown, to keep them 
from Elsie, she felt like the dentist who hides 
behind his back the cruel wrenching instrument 
with which he means next moment in one fierce 
tug to drag and tear your very nerves out. She 
stooped down and kissed Elsie tenderly. ‘ Well, . 
darling, she said—for illness makes women won- 
derfully intimate—‘ Warren ’s come back.—Where 
do you think he’s been?—He’s been over to-day 
as far as Almundham? 

‘Almundham!’ Elsie repeated, with cheek more 
blanched and pale than ever. ‘Why, what was 
he doing over there to-day, dear? Did he hear 
anything about—about—— Were they all inquir- 
ing after me, I wonder ?—Was there a great deal 
of talk and gossip abroad ?—O Edie, tell me quick 
all about it!’ ‘a 

‘No, darling,’ Edie answered, pressing her hand 
tight, and signing to her mother, who sat by the 
bed, to clasp the other one; ‘nobody’s talking. 
You shall not be discussed. Warren met Mr 
Meysey himself at the Almundham Station ; and 
Mr Meysey was going to Scotland; and he said 
they’d heard from you twice already, to explain 
it all; and nobody seemed to think that—that 
anything serious in any way had happened.’ 

‘Heard from me twice!’ Elsie cried, puzzled. 
‘Heard from me twice—to explain it all! Why, 
what on earth did he mean, Edie? There must 
be some strange mistake somewhere.’ 

Edie leant over her with tears in her eyes, 
It was a horrible wrench, but come it must, and 
the sooner the better. They should understand 
where they stood at once. ‘No, no mistake, 
darling,’ she answered — ‘Mr Meysey 
gave Warren the letter to read.—He’s brought 
it back. I’ve got it here for you. It’s in your 
own hand, he says.—Would you like to see it this 
moment, darling ?’ 

Elsie’s cheek showed pale as death now; but 
she summoned up courage to murmur ‘ Yes.’ 

It seemed the mere unearthly ghost of a yes, so 
hollow and empty was it; but she forced it out 
somehow, and took the letter. Edie watched her 
with bent brows and trembling lips. How would 
she take it? Would she see what it meant? 
Would she know who wrote it? Could she ever 
believe it? 

Elsie gazed at it int dumb astonishment. So 
admirable was the imitation, that for a moment’s 
space she actually thought it was her own hand- 
writing. She scanned it close. ‘My dear Wini- 
fred” it began as usual, and in her own hand 
too. Why, this must be just an old letter of 
her own to her friend and pupil ; what possible 
connection could Mr Meysey or Mr Relf imagine 
it had with the present crisis? But then the 
date—the date was so curious: ‘September 17’ 
—that fatal evening! She glanced through it 
all with a burning eye. Great heavens, what 
was this? ‘So wicked, so ungrateful: I know 
Mrs Meysey will never forgive me.’—‘By the 
time this reaches you, I shall have left White- 
strand, I fear for ever.’—‘ Darling, for heaven’s 
sake, do try to hush this up as much as you 
can,’—‘Ever your affectionate, but heart-broken 
ELSIE.’ 

A gasp burst from her bloodless lips. She 


in the white dress she had worn along, and | laid it down, with both hands on her heart. 


with her face and hands as white as the dress 


That signature, Exsi, betrayed the whole truth. 
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She was white as a sheet now, and trembling 
visibly from head to foot. But she would go 
right through with it; she would not flinch ; 
she would know it all—all—all, utterly. 

‘I never wrote it,’ she cried to Edie with a 
choking voice. 

‘I know you didn’t, darling,’ Edie whispered 
in her ear. 

‘And you know who did?’ Elsie sobbed out, 
terrified. 

Edie nodded. ‘I know who did—at least, 
I suspect.—Cry, darling, cry. Never mind us. 
Don’t burst your poor heart for want of 
crying.’ 

But Elsie couldn’t ery yet. She put her 
white hand, trembling, into her open bosom, 
and pulled out slowly, with long lingering reluct- 
ance—a tiny bundle of water-stained letters. 
They were Hugh’s letters, that she had worn 
at her breast on that terrible night. She had 
dried them all carefully one by one here in bed 
at Lowestoft ; and she kept them still next the 
broken heart that Hugh had so lightly sacrificed 
to mammon. Smudged and half-erased by im- 
mersion as they were, she could still read them 
in their blurred condition; and she knew them 
by heart already, for the matter of that, if the 
water had made them quite illegible. 

She drew the last one out of its envelope with 
reverent care, and laid it down side by side with 
the forged letter to Winifred. Paper for paper, 
they answered exactly, in size and shape and 
laze and quality. Hugh had often shown her 
ow admirably he could imitate any particular 
handwriting. The suspicion was profound ; but 
she would give him at least the full benefit 
of all possible doubts. She held it up to the 
light and examined the water-mark. Both were 
identical—an unusual paper; bought at a fan- 
tastic stationer’s in Brighton. It was driving 
daggers into her own heart; but she would go 
right through with it: she must know the truth. 
She gave a great gasp, and then took three 
other letters singly from the packet. Horror and 
dismay were awakening within her the instincts 
and ideas of an experienced detective. They were 
the three previous letters she had last received 
from Hugh, in regular order. A stain caused 
by a drop of milk or grease, as often happens, 
ran right through the entire quire. It was biggest 
on the front page of the earliest letter, and 
smallest and dimmest on its back fly-leaf. It 
went on decreasing gradually by proportionate 
gradations through the other three. She looked 
at the letter to Winifred with tearless eyes. 
It corresponded exactly in every respect; for 
it had been the middle sheet of the original 
series, 

Elsie laid them all down on the sofa by her 
side with an exhausted air and turned wearily 
to Edie. Her face was flushed and feverish at 
last. She said nothing, but leaned back with 
a ghastly sob on her pillow. She knew to a 
certainty now it was Hugh who had done this 
nameless thing—Hugh who had done it, believing 
her, his lover, to be drowned and dead—Hugh 
who had done it at the very moment when, 
as he himself supposed, her lifeless body was 
tossing and dancing among the mad breakers, 
that roared and shivered with unholy joy over 
the hoarse sandbanks of the bar at Whitestrand. 


—It was past belief—but it was Hugh who had 
done it. 

She could have forgiven him almost anything 
else save that ; but that, never, ten thousand times 
never! She could ‘have forgiven him even his 
cold and cruel speech that last night by the river 
near the poplar: ‘I have never been engaged to 
you. I owe you nothing. And now I mean to 
marry Winifred.’ She could have forgiven him 
all, in the depth of her despair.—She could have 
loved him still, even—so profound is the power 
of first-love in a true pure woman’s inmost nature 
—if only she could have believed he had melted 
and repented in sackcloth and ashes for his sin 
and her sorrow. If he had lost his life in trying 
to save her! If he had roused the county to 
search for her body! Nay, even if he had 
merely gone home, remorseful and self-reproach- 
ing, and had proclaimed the truth and his own 
shame in an agony of regret and pity and bereave- 
ment.—For her own sake, she was glad, indeed, 
he had not done all this; or at least she would 
perhaps have been glad if she had had the heart 
to think of herself at all at such a moment. But 
for him—for him—she was ashamed and horrified 
and stricken dumb to learn it. 

For, instead of all this, what nameless and 
unspeakable thing had Hugh Massinger really 
done? Gone home to the inn, at the very 
moment when she lay there senseless, the prey 
of the waves, that tossed her about like a play- 
thing on their cruel crests—gone home to the 
inn, and without one thought of her, one effort 
to rescue her—for how could she think other- 
wise /—full only of vile and craven fears for his 
own safety, sat down at his desk and deliberately 
forged in alien handwriting that embodied Lie, 
that visible and tangible documentary Meanness, 
that she saw staring her in the face from the paper 
before her! It was ghastly ; it was incredible ; 
it was past conception ; but it was, nevertheless, 
the simple fact. As she floated insensible down 
that hideous current, for the sea and the river to 
fight over her blanched corpse, the man she had 
loved, the man who had so long pretended to love 
her, had been quietly engaged in his own room 
in forging her name to a false and horrible and 
misleading letter, which might cover her with 
shame in the unknown grave to which his own 
cruelty and wickedness and callousness had seem- 
ingly consigned her! No wonder the tears stood 
back unwillingly from her burning eyeballs. For 
grief and horror and misery like hers, no relief 
can be found in mere hysterical weeping. 

And who had done this heartless, this dastardly, 
this impossible thing? Hugh Massinger—her 
cousin Hugh—the man she had set on such a 
pinnacle of goodness and praise and affection— 
the man she had worshipped with her whole full 
heart—the man she had accepted as the very 
incarnation of all that was truest and noblest 
and best and most beautiful in human nature, 
Her idol was dethroned from its shrine now ; and 
in the empty niche from which it had cast itself 
prone, she had nothing to set up instead for 
worship, There was not, and there never had 
been, a Hugh. The universe swam like a fright- 
ful blank around her. The sun had darkened 
itself at once in her sky. The solid ground 
seemed to fail beneath her feet, and she felt 
herself suspended alone above an awful abyss, a 
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seething and tossing and eddying abyss of utter 
chaos. 

Edie Relf held her hand still ; while the sweet 
entle motherly old lady with the snow-white 
oe and the tender eyes put a cold palm up 
against her burning brow to help her to bear it. 
But Elsie was hardly aware of either of them 
now. Her head swam wildly round and round 
in a horrible phantasmagoria, of which the Hugh 
that was not and that never had been formed the 
central pivot and main revolving point; while 
the Hugh that was just revealing himself utterly 
in his inmost blackness and vileness and nothing- 
ness whirled round and round that fixed centre 
in a mad career, she knew not how, and she 
asked not wherefore. ‘Cry, cry, darling, do try 
to cry, both the other women urged upon her 
with sobs and tears; but Elsie’s eyeballs were 
hard and tearless, and her heart stood still every 
moment within her with unspeakable awe and 
horror and incredulity. 

Presently she stretched out a vague hand 
towards Edie. ‘Give me the telegram, dear,’ she 
said in a cold hard voice, as cold and hard as 
Hugh Massinger’s own on that fearful evening. 

Edie handed it to her without a single word. 

She looked at it mechanically, her lips set 
tight ; then she asked in the same cold metallic 
tone as before: ‘Do you know anything of 27 
Holmbury Place, Duke Street, St James’s ?? 

‘Warren says the club porter of the Cheyne 
Row lives there,’ Edie answered softly. 

Elsie fell back upon her pillows once more. 
‘Edie, she cried, ‘chy, Edie, Edie, hold me tight, 
or I shall sink and die!—If only he had been 
cruel and nothing more, I wouldn’t have minded 
it; indeed, I wouldn’t. But that he should be 
so cowardly, so mean, so unworthy of himself— 
it kills me, it kills me—I couldn’t have believed 
it!’ 

‘Kiss her, mother, Edie whispered low. ‘ Kiss 
her, and lay her head, so, upon your dear old 
shoulder! She’s going to cry now! I know 
she’s Boing to cry! Pat her cheek: yes, so. If 
only she can cry, she can let her heart out, and 
it won’t quite kill her, 

At the words, Elsie found the blessed relief of 
tears ; they rose to her eyes in a torrent flood. 
She cried and cried as if her heart would 
burst. But it eased her somehow. The two 
other women cried in sympathy, holding her 
hands, and encouraging her to let out her pent- 
up emotions to the very full by that natural 
outlet. They cried together silently for many 
minutes. Then Elsie pressed their two hands 
with a convulsive grasp; and they knew she 
would live, and that the shock had not entirely 
killed out the woman within her. 

An hour later, when Edie, with eyes very red 
and swollen, went out once more into the little 
front parlour to fetch some needlework, Warren 
Relf intercepted her with eager questioning. 
‘How is she now?’ he asked with an anxious 
oo” ‘Is she very ill? And how did she take 
it?’ 

‘She’s crying her eyes out, thank Heaven,’ Edie 
answered fervently. ‘And it’s broken her heart. 
It’s almost killed her, but not quite. She’s 
crushed and lacerated like a wounded creature.’ 

‘But what will she do? Warren asked, with a 
wistful look, 


‘Do? Just what I said. Nothing at all. 
Annihilate and efface herself. She'll accept 
the position, leaving things exactly where that 
wretched being has managed to put them; and 
so far as he’s concerned, she’ll drop altogether 
out of existence.’ 

‘How? 

‘She’ll go with mamma and me to San Remo, 

‘And the Meyseys ?” 

_ ‘She'll leave them to form their own conclu- 
sions. Henceforth, she prefers to be simply 
nobody.’ 


GLACIERS. 


THE primary origin of glaciers is not to be 
found, as is popularly supposed, in northern 
latitudes of the earth, but in those regions that 
lie nearest the equator. When knowledge on 
this subject was not so complete as it is now, 
men thought that, through ultra-boreal changes 
on and about the earth, the phenomenon of gla- 
ciation would be greatly increased ; that northern 
glaciers would slowly creep down to the south, 
and southern ones establish themselves farther 
northward, while the snow-line on mountains of 
all latitudes would be at a much less altitude, 
and thus wider areas of land and ocean would 
permanently be covered with a cold ice-mantle. 

But glaciers have their origin in heat, and 
not in cold, great as the paradox may appear. 
Twenty-three degrees north and south of the 
equator, the sun generates more heat than any- 
where else on the globe. In these zones, where 
the sun’s rays strike the earth almost vertically, 
the land becomes highly heated, and gives off 
much heat to the atmosphere in junction with it ; 
the seas also absorb a large amount of heat, and 
radiate it into the atmospheric strata that lie upon 
their surface. Expanded by heat, and conse- 
quently made lighter, the substrata of air rise 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere, laden 
with an aqueous vapour, gathered chiefly from 
the surface of the oceans, but also in part from 
the moisture of the land, as well as from rivers 
and the wide surfaces of large inland lakes. 
When these vapours and air-currents reach an 
altitude in the atmosphere that physically admits 
of it, they spread themselves out horizontally, and 
strong air-currents, charged with vapour from the 
seas beneath, set out in the direction of the north 
and south poles. To occupy the vacuum o¢sa- 
sioned by these upper air-currents, lower currents 
flow into the equatorial regions from the chilly 
atmosphere around the poles. Thus, a system 
of air-circulation is established, the equator being 
the pulsating heart of the whole movement. 

The length of time snow remains upon the 
ground is mainly dependent upon altitude and 
latitude combined. It is obvious that above the 
snow-line, where more snow falls during winter- 
time than is thawed in the summer months, snow 
must accumulate to an enormous thickness. The 
weight of such an accumulation is beyond estima- 
tion, Snow is not, in the regions of which we 
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speak, spread out over a level plain, but is piled 
upon the steep slopes of mountain sides, and laid 
along the various inclines of the valleys; and 
through the power of gravitation, the higher fields 
of ice and snow press hard upon the lower ones, 
and the whole mass, lying upon hard rocks at 
various angles to the horizon, slowly moves down 
to lower levels. Thus, the higher regions are 
relieved of their crushing weight, the valleys are 
prevented from being filled with snow to the top 
of the highest peak in the range, and a glacier 
is born. 

A glacier is constituted of two parts: that por- 
tion of it which is above the snow-line is termed 
the névé ; and that part of it which reaches out 
into the valleys below, sometimes in winter into 
cultivated fields, is the glacier proper. Through 
the labours of Professors Agassiz and Forbes, 
and in later years of Tyndall, we have revealed 
to us many interesting facts about the motions 
of glaciers. In 1827, Professor Hugi of Soleure 
made a series of experiments upon the Unteraar 
glacier in the Bernese Oberland. In order to 
shelter himself from the bitter cold, he built a 
hut on one of the medial moraines; in 1830 
he found by measurement that it had moved 
downward three hundred and thirty feet. In 
1836 it had moved from its position in 1827, two 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four feet. In 
the year 1841 it was found four thousand seven 
hundred and twelve feet from its original posi- 
tion. Professor Agassiz built a place for shelter 
on the same glacier in 1840; and two years after- 
wards found it had moved downwards four hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet. These facts place 
beyond all doubt the motion of glaciers. 

Crevasses are a notable feature on the surface 
of glaciers, and perform an important function. 
The ‘regelation’ theory of glaciers is, ‘that the 
ice of glaciers changes its form and preserves its 
continuity under pressure which keeps its par- 
ticles together. But when subjected to tension, 
sooner than stretch, it breaks, and behaves no 
longer as a viscous body.’ By the suflicient 
application of pressure, it is possible to mould 
ice into any shape whatever as easily and as com- 
pletely as clay: press two pieces of ice together, 
and immediately they mutually cohere by what 
is termed regelation, or in fact a kind of welding. 
The surface of a glacier is often covered with dee 
fissures, that yawn in the face of the tourist, es 
make travelling very difficult. Many of these 
crevasses are of gigantic proportions, while others 
are so small that a man may leap across them. 
In passing over uneven ground, pressure and ten- 
sion are brought into play in various parts of 
the body of the glacier. While travelling over 
a hollow in its bed, the surface becomes concave ; 
while its bottom, conforming to the rock-surface 
over which it is passing, has a corresponding 
convex form. As ice has the properties of a 
solid body besides behaving as a viscous one, 
pressure is thus brought to bear on the surface 
of the glacier. But in passing over a ridge, it 
is obvious that the surface will not be under the 
power of pressure, but of tension. ‘Sooner than 
stretch, it breaks ;’ therefore, a crevasse in the ice 
is formed, and according to the magnitude of the 
irregularities of its bed will be the fissures of a 

lacier. Now, as the crevasse is stationary, and 
the ice is in slow motion, it follows that all ice 


in the line of motion with and above the crevasse 
must pass over it. At the point where the ten- 
sion becomes powerful enough, a huge piece of 
ice snaps off from that side of the crevasse 
nearer to the névé, and falls over to the other 
side, where, by regelation, it coheres to the solid 
mass, and moves down with the body of the 
glacier. 

On the Glacier du Géant, one of the larger 
tributaries of the Mer de Glace, is a fine example 
of the formation of these crevasses, Near the 
juncture of the Géant glacier with the Glacier des 
Périades, at the foot of the Aiguille Noire, the 
former slowly moves over a precipice, forming 
a magnificent ice cascade. Above the cascade, 
which happens to be just above the snow-line, the 
névé is covered with a sheet of fine snow, which 
stretches, with a comparatively even surface, up 

icturesque valleys to the higher Alpine peaks. 

elow the fall, the ice is fairly smooth. But, says 
Professor Tyndall, ‘as we approach the fall’—from 
the Mer de Glace—‘the smooth and unbroken 
character of the glacier changes more and more. 
We encounter transverse ridges, succeeding each 
other with augmenting steepness. The ice be- 
comes more and more fissured and confused. We 
wind through tortuous ravines, climb huge ice- 
mounds, and creep cautiously along crumbling 
crests, with crevasses right and left. The con- 
fusion increases, until further advance along the 
centre of the glacier is impossible” Immediately 
above the cascade, the crevasses yawn terrifically ; 
and the locality is very dangerous on account of 
the great blocks of ice continually falling over 
the precipice, and from one side of a crevasse to 
the other; but farther away, the snows of the 
Col du Géant strike the eye, an unbroken plain 
of white fine snow. 

On the broad surface of the Mer de Glace are 
at least six lines of loose rubble running parallel 
to the course of the valley. These are termed 
‘moraines.’ Closely examined, they are found to 
be composed of fragments of rock of all sizes and 
shape, and correspond in texture and composition 
with the rocks higher up the valley. These 
moraines range from thirty to a few feet in height, 
and measure various widths across the base. 
Their origin is easily explained. Below the névé, 
the glacier flows through valleys bounded by bare 
rocks, cutting a sinuous course round precipitous 
promontories and beneath steep cliffs, skirting 
the foot of acute slopes. Rain and other moisture 
have penetrated the faces of these cliffs during 
summer-time and early winter; and when the 
winter fairly sets in, the moisture is frozen. 
Frozen water expands; therefore, this ice forces 
open large fissures in the surface of the rocks, 
When the ice melts in summer-time, the cohesive 
element has gone, and the portions of rock, forced 
from their position by the insinuation of this 
moisture oe its subsequent crystallisation, fall 
from their position on to the surface of the glacier. 
As the surface is in constant motion, every part 
of it becomes covered with a rough irregular fringe 
of this debris. This is termed a ‘lateral’ moraine, 
and it forms on both sides of a glacier. 

It is of importance to note that from beneath 
the snout of every glacier there issues a muddy 
stream. This arises partly from subglacial lique- 
faction, and partly from surface-water that finds its 
way down to the glacier’s bed. In winter, these 
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streams are reduced to dribblets ; but in summer, 
owing to the greater waste of ice, they burst into 
foaming streams of considerable size. Man 

glaciers have large lakes upon their surfaces, and, 
through small fissures in the ice, water from 
them drains through to the rocks beneath. They 
are formed of the summer surface-drainage of the 
glacier, and occur in temporary hollows in’ the 
ice. Sometimes the course of a surface-stream of 
water is blocked up from various causes, when 
a small reservoir is formed. It often occurs that 
these lakes break down the temporary barriers 
that keep them in their beds; then the whole 
mass of water rushes down towards the glacier’s 
snout, a foaming torrent, flooding every hollow, 
cutting a course through all obstructing surfaces, 
and altering the configuration of a glacier’s surface 
in a few hours. Continuing in its wild course, 
the stream below the glacier is swollen beyond its 
banks by this flood, and its bed is cut deeper and 
wider by the turbulent waters, and sometimes 
wide tracts of country are flooded before the burst 
reservoir is exhausted. Some of the most famous 
rivers in the world take their rise from these 
glacier streams. The grand and beautiful Rhine 
flows from beneath an Alpine glacier; and the 
turbulent Rhone has a similar source. The Po 
and the Garonne are both glacial rivers. The 
sacred river of the Hindu—the broad deep Ganges, 
a worshipped god—is but the flowing muscus ot 
a glacier’s snout away in the Himalayan chain! 
Many other rivers also have their rise at the 
foot of glaciers; so that in this respect these 
ice-streams exert considerable influence on the 
countries in which they are located. 

We can never gain a perfect idea of the power 
invested in glaciers. In weight they have great 
power to grind and furrow rocks over which they 
slowly move. A broad river gliding peacefully 
through a picturesque valley cuts its shingled bed 
lower and wider, till in the march of ages the con- 
figuration of a country is greatly altered. Before 
a river, rock is but clay. But compared with 
glaciers, rivers are impotent. A river transports 
mud in suspension, and along its bottom pebbles 
are rolled with pleasant music to the sea; but a 
glacier bears on its cold bosom blocks of solid 
rock over wide tracks of land, and its pebbles are 
huge boulders, 

It is in Greenland that glaciers reach the 
maximum of their modern power and grandeur. 
Although, in main characteristics, Greenland gla- 
ciers and Alpine ones have great similarity, in 
detail and ultimate results they differ consider- 
ably. The whole of the northern continent, 
though mostly unexplored, is thought to be 
covered with snow and ice, except in places where 
local conditions modify climatic influences, so that 
the cold is somewhat less severe. Frost pheno- 
mena are so severe, that all attempts to explore 
the country any great distance from the coast have 
been attended with scanty success or absolute 
failure; while the more successful attempts to 
master the polar seas have been singularly devoid 
of real good, though full of arduous and romantic 
adventure, These boreal conditions cause great 
variation in the result of Greenland glaciation, as 
against glaciation in every other part of the world 
except the extreme south. The snouts of all 
Alpine glaciers are at a considerable elevation 
above the sea; but in Greenland, the glaciers 


creep down to the very coast-line, and often even 
push themselves out along the bottom of the cold 
sea. Along the Greenland coast, in about sixty- 
two degrees thirty-two minutes north latitude, a 
glacier projects outward along the bottom of the 
sea fully a mile from the shore, forming a break- 
water of crystalline masonry. Some of these 
northern glaciers terminate at the coast-line in 
a perpendicular wall of ice. Professor Norden- 
skiéld while exploring in Greenland met with one 
of these walls three thousand feet in height. In 
the Alps, glaciers terminate by liquefaction, and 
deposit across the valley at the point where the 
glacier ceases to be, a huge terminal moraine ; but 
in Greenland and other northern countries, where 
the snow-line reaches down to the sea, the glacier 
terminates through quite different causes, and in 
terminating, produces very different effects. The 
ice-stream does not end its course in liquefaction ; 
but if it strikes the sea where there are cliffs 
of very considerable altitude, it projects bodily 
over the edge, until, by force of gravitation, huge 
pieces snap off and, falling into the sea, are floated 
away by southern currents into warmer climes, 
when liquefaction takes place. It is obvious that 
no terminal moraine can ever be formed under 
these conditions, because the debris on the surface 
of the glacier, as well as that frozen into its mass, 
is carried southward with the floating ice. 

But most northern glaciers terminate through 
other conditions than these. Where the coast-line 
is a comparatively low one, the ice cuts its way 
down to the sea-level, and then the glacier ploughs 
its way along the sea-bottom for considerable 
distances. Thus, a submarine valley, correspond- 
ing in depth, width, and shape to the body of the 
glacier, is formed and occupied by the ice. Now, 
ice is lighter than water, and floats with about 
three-fourths of its body under water ; therefore, 
if a glacier twelve hundred feet in thickness pro- 
jects into deep sea-water, having only fifty feet 
of its surface above the waves, a great strain is 
felt somewhere in resisting the buoyancy of the 
water. If the ice be not sutliciently strong, a 
huge piece will snap off from the glacier’s end, 
and immediately the laws of relative density will 
have free and full effect, and the detached ice will 
float buoyantly on the waves with about three 
hundred feet of its surface above water. This 
ideal case illustrates what really does occur ; and 
the ice thus detached becomes an iceberg, floating 
steadily into the warmer waters of more southern 
oceans. As these bergs move southward, they con- 
tinue to melt away, and the debris which they 
carry is deposited irregularly over the length and 
breadth of northern seas; yet not so irregularly 
as would at first sight appear, because there are 
certain oceanic zones in which the water reaches a 
higher temperature than in other localities of the 
sea; and when a fleet of stately bergs enter such 
a region they melt very rapidly, and deposit along 
the ocean-floor of that locality a large amount of 
detritus. The Gulf-stream affects the action of 
ice in the northern hemisphere in this manner: 
icebergs sailing southward from the reaches of 
Baffin Bay, whence most of the ice of the Atlantic 
proceeds, suffer comparative waste till they enter 
the warm waters of this stream, at which point 
liquefaction rapidly occurs, and the history of the 
berg is soon cut off; consequently, the bottom of 
the sea all along the northern verge of this Gulf- 
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stream will be covered with debris of Greenlandic 
rocks, and the development of this glacial drift 
will be of greater —— in that specific zone 
than in other sub-localities of the Atlantic. 


THE LOST BOND. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


SHortty after the action commenced, I happened 
to want a cupboard in my room altered, and 
sent over to Mr Watkins the builder, asking 
him to send a man over to do the work. Accord- 
ingly, one afternoon Mr Jolly, a carpenter in his 
employ, made his appearance with his tools, and 
set to work to make the necessary alteration. 
He seemed to be of a talkative disposition, 
and after making sundry observations about the 
weather and relating some of the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, he remarked: ‘It’s curious in 
what queer places lawyers’ papers get stowed 
away sometimes—ain’t it, sir?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ I replied ; ‘I suppose they do get 
into unlikely places sometimes.’ 

‘Yes, sir, you are right,’ said Mr Jolly. ‘For 
instance, I was doing a job at Mr Flint’s the 
other day, and I found a document in the most 
unlikely place you would think of—a very im- 

rtant document too—in fact, a bond for a pretty 
arge amount.’ 

I gave a start as the recollection of the bond 
in the case of Flint v. Jackson flashed across my 
mind. It might be that I had at last stumbled 
upon some information which might throw light 
upon the matter; so, controlling my feelings, I 
said, in as calm a voice as I could command: 
*O yes, I suppose you mean Farmer Jackson’s 
bond for one thousand pounds ?’ 

‘Why, sir, how in the world did you come to 
know anything about it?’ asked Mr Jolly in 
surprise. ‘Mr Flint told me not to mention the 
matter to anybody.’ 

‘Oh, I daresay,’ I said; ‘but you see we do 
know about it ; and we have reason to believe that 
an attempt is being made to obtain money from 
Mr Jackson by false pretences; and unless you 
tell me all you know about the matter, I shall 
consider you as aiding in the attempt; I must 
therefore ask you to tell me what you know 
about it.’ 

‘I am sure I don’t wish to harm Mr Jackson 
in any way,’ said Mr Jolly. ‘I thought the only 
reason for keeping it secret was that it was a 
private matter ; and if it will do Mr Jackson any 
good, I am willing to tell you all I know 
about it.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it is most important to Mr 
Jackson, and I must ask you to tell me all you 
know.’ 

‘Well, sir, said Mr Jolly, ‘you see, Mr Flint 
wanted some alterations made to a desk he has 
in his office, and among other things he wanted 
the drawers divided into different-sized partitions, 
so as to hold papers of various sizes ; and I went 
there one morning, before any one had come to 
the office, to do the work. Well, I took one of 
the drawers out of the desk to put the divisions 
in, and after I had done so, I happened to look 
into the compartment from wiok I had taken 
it, and there I saw a document crushed up 
against the back, which had evidently fallen 


over the end of the drawer. I pulled it out 
and looked over it, and found it was a bond 
from Mr William Jackson to Mr Sharper Flint 
for one thousand pounds, As I was examining 
it, Mr Flint came in, and I showed him the 
document and explained how I had found it. 
He took it from me and examined it, and said: 
‘O yes; I am very glad indeed you have found 
it. I have missed this bond for some time, and 
it might have put me to serious inconvenience 
if I had lost it.—Here is a sovereign for your 
trouble ; and I should be glad if you would not 
mention the circumstance to anybody, as it is a 
private matter, which I should not like talked 
about.’ 

So far, this recital did not appear to contain 
anything likely to help us, but seemed rather to 
confirm Mr Flint’s story of his having mislaid 
the bond; but the next sentence of Mr Jolly 
put a different complexion on the matter. ‘You 
see,’ he said, ‘I knew that desk used to belong 
to Mr Winter, and when I saw his name on 
the bond, I thought it might be one of his 

apers,’ 

‘What?’ I said. ‘Do you mean to say that 
that desk formerly belonged to Mr Winter ?’ 

‘Yes, sir” answered Mr Jolly. ‘He bought it 
at the sale of Mr Winter’s effects. I remember 
the desk well, as I was at the sale when he 
bought it.’ 

This last information seemed indeed to be of 
a more important nature, since, if the desk 
formerly belonged to Mr Winter, it was possible 
that the bond might have been lost while it was 
in his possession. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘we have reason to believe that 
that bond does not belong to Mr Sharper Flint 
at all, but that he is illegally trying to extort 
money from Mr Jackson on it—in fact, he has 
commenced proceedings against him to enforce it. 
Will you be prepared at the trial to swear to all 
that you have stated to me to-day ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I shall be prepared to swear to every 
word of it.’ 

‘Then, I shall depend on you,’ I said; ‘and I 
must ask you not to talk about the matter till 
after the trial.’ 

‘Right you are, sir—mum’s the word,’ answered 
Mr Jolly ; and shortly afterwards, having finished 
his job, he took his departure. 

As for me, I hurried at once to Farmer Jack- 
son’s house at Oakfields and gave him an account 
of what I had heard, ‘1 tell es what my sus- 

icion is,’ I said. ‘That bond was one of Mr 

inter’s papers; it was never given to Mr 
Flint at all; and he did not know of its exist- 
ence till Jolly found it in the way I have told 

ou.’ 
: ‘That’s it, sir, you may depend upon it,’ said 
Mr Jackson, giving me a slap on the back that 
nearly knocked me down. ‘By George! sir, we’ll 
defeat the scoundrels yet.’ 

‘Not so fast, not so fast,’ said I cautiously. 
‘That is my suspicion ; but I do not think it is 
sufficient to obtain a verdict in a court of justice. 
You see, we have no evidence at all that it did 
not belong to Mr Flint, and that it was not lost 
while it was in his possession. What we must 
do is to try to discover the whereabouts of some 
of Mr Winter’s clerks and see if they remember 
anything about it. If the bond was mislaid while 
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it was in Mr Winter’s possession, it is highly 
probable that some of them would have heard 
something about it. Rogers seems to remember 
very little about the matter. However, we may 
as well go and see him again and try and jog 
his memory? 

Accordingly, we went over to Rogers’ house 
and found him in. : 

‘Rogers,’ I said, ‘cannot you remember any- 
thing more about that bond? Do you remember 
whether it was mislaid or not?’ 

‘Not that I heard of, answered Rogers. ‘But 
I have been thinking the matter over, and I 
think the most likely person to be able to give 
you information about it would be Mr Carter, 
Mr Winter’s manager.’ 

‘Where does he live?’ I asked. 

‘Ah, that’s the point,’ answered Rogers. ‘I 
am sorry to say I do not know. He left here 
when Mr Winter died, and went to London ; but 
I don’t know his address.’ 

‘And you are quite certain you recollect noth- 
ing about it yourself?’ I asked. 

‘Quite,’ answered Rogers, ‘I have been look- 
ing the matter up; and I remember now that I 
was ill for three or four months just about the 
time the bond is dated ; and if anything special 
occurred in connection with it, I think it must 
have been while I was absent from the office.’ 

‘Well, I said to Mr Jackson as we were leaving, 
‘we must use our utmost endeavours to get hold 
of Mr Carter; but it would be as well to set to 
work quietly, so as not to alarm the other side. 
We might set a private detective to work; but 
it is so long ago since Mr Carter left, that there 
might be some difficulty in getting on the track ; 
so I think the best way will be to advertise in 
a few of the London papers first ; and if that fails, 
we can employ a detective.’ 

It was accordingly arranged that I should do 
this, and I set to work to consider the best way 
of carrying it into effect. I deemed it advisable 
not to direct any answers that might be received 
to the advertisement to be sent to any one in 
Barton ; but I knew a young solicitor who was 
in practice in London ; and after some considera- 
tion, I concocted the following advertisement : 

‘Will Mr Carter, who formerly resided at 
Barton, kindly communicate with Mr Edward 
White, Solicitor, Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons.— 
By doing so, he will greatly oblige.’ 

I inserted this advertisement in two or three 
of the London papers; and was extremely pleased, 
a few days afterwards, to receive a letter from 
Mr White, stating that Mr Carter had called on 
him with reference to the advertisement ; that he 
was with a firm of solicitors in the City, and 
would be happy to see me and give me any infor- 
mation in his power. 

As may be conjectured, I lost no time in run- 
ning ~ to town and calling on Mr Carter. I 
found him to be a frank, gentlemanly man, 
of prepossessing appearance, who willingly told 
me what he knew of the matter. I informed 
him of the action taken by Mr Flint, and the 
circumstance of the finding of the bond by Jolly, 
and asked him if he could throw any light on 
the matter. 

‘Well, yes,’ he replied ; ‘I remember that bond 
very well—in fact, it was I who drew it. Mr 
William Jackson intended borrowing a thou- 


sand pounds from Mr Sharper Flint, and gave 
us instructions to prepare the bond. He called 
in and executed the document; but told us not 
to part with it until we heard from him again, 
ashe had not quite made up his mind as to 
whether he would borrow the money. Mr Winter 
accordingly placed the bond in his drawer. A 
few days afterwards, we received a letter from 
Mr Jackson saying that he had determined not 
to borrow the money, and asking us to destroy 
the deed. Mr Winter searched through the 
drawer for the bond; but, to his surprise, it 
was nowhere to be found. We searched through 
the office high and low, but could find no trace 
of it; and as far as I know, it was never dis- 
covered.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ I said. ‘That explains 
the whole matter ; and if we may rely upon your 
assistance at the trial, I think we shall have no 
difficulty in substantiating our defence.’ 

‘Oh, certainly. I shall be happy to render you 
any assistance in my power,’ said Mr Carter ; and 
having again thanked him for his information, I 
took my departure. 

We succeeded in unearthing two or three more 
of Mr Winter's clerks, who remembered the cir- 
cumstance of the bond being lost and an unsuc- 
cessful search being made for it. Having now 
something definite to go upon, I set to work with 
a will, and pleadings and affidavits and notices 
followed one another, till the papers began to 
accumulate on my table in a manner dear to 
every lawyer’s heart. Mr Jackson’s neighbours, 
however, shook their heads rather doubtfully 
when they heard that he had intrusted his case 
tome. Mr Flint was a sharp man, they said, and 
so was Mr Crawley ; and it was not likely that a 
young solicitor like myself without experience 
could be a match for them. 

The longest pleadings must come to an end 
some time, and eventually we ‘joined issue,’ and 
notice of trial was given, and I began to prepare 
my first brief. How hard I worked at it, and 
what affectionate care I lavished upon it! I 
thought of it by day and dreamed of it by night, 
and consulted every book and case bearing on the 
subject I could lay my hands on; and when at 
last it was completed, and fairly written out on 
brief-paper, I considered it to be a work of 
art. 

The trial was fixed to take place at the next 
assizes in the neighbouring town of Leighton ; and 
you may be sure that I and Mr Jackson and our 
witnesses were there in good time. After some 
other, cases in the list had been disposed of, the 
case of Flint v. Jackson was called on. ‘Mr 
Elsdon, Q.C., and Mr Sefton appeared for the 

laintiff ; and Mr Herbert, Q.C., and Mr Lumley 
or the defendant. Mr Elsdon opened the case 
on behalf of the plaintiff. He stated that the 
action was brought to recover the sum of one 
thousand pounds, advanced by Mr Sharper Flint 
to the defendant, Mr Jackson, for which the bond 
in question had been given. Mr Elsdon here 
produced the bond, which our counsel, after 
examining, admitted. Mr Elsdon continuing, 
stated that the money due on that bond had never 
been paid, and as the document was admitted, he 
did not see what defence there could be to the 
action, and he would therefore not waste the time 
of the court by any further comment, but would 
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at once call upon the plaintiff to give his evi- 
dence. Mr Flint thereupon stepped into the 
witness-box and swore that he had advanced 
Mr William Jackson the sum of one thousand 

unds, on the security of the bond which had 

n produced—that that sum had never been 
repaid to him, but that the whole of it was still 
due and owing. Mr Herbert cross-examined him 
pretty sharply as to whether the money had 
actually been advanced, and as to how he got 
possession of the bond ; but he stuck to his story, 
and stepped down from the witness-box with his 
evidence unshaken. 

Mr Herbert addressed the court on behalf of 
the defendant. His learned friend, he said, had 
stated that he did not see what defence there 
could be to the action; but if that were so, he 
was afraid the plaintiff had not been so frank with 
his legal advisers as he should have been. On the 
contrary, he considered that we had a perfectly 
good defence to the action, and he hoped to prove 
not only that the money had never been advanced, 
but that the bond had been obtained by fraud, 
and that Mr Flint had no right to it whatever. 
He then called Mr Jolly, who explained the way 
in which he had found the bond; and also swore 
that the desk in which he had found it formerly 
belonged to Mr Winter, Mr Jackson’s solicitor. 
The plaintiffs counsel apparently did not think 
much of this evidence, and allowed Mr Jolly to 
step down without any cross-examination. Mr 
Carter then — into the box, and stated the 
circumstance of the bond having been prepared 
by him while he was in Mr Winter’s employ, of 
the letter from Mr Jackson stating that he had 
determined not to borrow the money, and request- 
ing Mr Winter to cancel the bond, and of the 
unsuccessful search for that document. He also 
stated that, as far as he knew, the bond had never 
been found. The plaintiffs counsel evidently 
thought this more serious, and subjected Mr 
Carter to a rigorous cross-examination, but failed 
to shake his evidence in the slightest degree. 
Two or three more of Mr Winter's clerks con- 
firmed Mr Carter’s evidence as to the bond having 
been lost ; and Mr Jackson deposed that he had 
been through his father’s books and papers and 
found no trace of any such sum having been 
borrowed, and that his father had consulted him 
some years ago as to borrowing a sum of money 
from Mr Flint, but had afterwards stated that 
he had determined not to do so. 

Mr Herbert, again addressing the court on 
behalf of the defendant, submitted that the evi- 
dence which he had adduced proved that the 
money had never been advanced, and that the 
bond had never been given to Mr Flint. Mr 
Elsdon replied on behalf of the plaintiff, and 
endeavoured to make light of the evidence which 
had been given. 

The learned judge shortly summed up the case 
for the jury. He stated that the question for 
them to consider was whether the money claimed 
had ever been advanced by the plaintiff to the 
defendant, or whether it was a fraudulent claim 
on a bond to which the plaintiff had no right, in 
which latter case they were to find for the defend- 
ant. The jury then retired to consider their 
verdict. 

I had been so interested in watching the case, 
that I had noticed nothing else, but I now looked 


towards the place where Mr Sharper Flint had 
been sitting, and found that he had disappeared. 
In a few minutes the jury returned to the court, 
and amid a profound silence the clerk of the court 
asked them the usual question: ‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, are you agreed upon your verdict ?’ 

‘We are,’ answered the hesuan. 

og you find for the plaintiff or the defend- 
ant 

‘For the defendant.’ 

I heaved a sigh of relief; and happening to look 
behind me, saw Farmer Jackson, the anxious 
expression which he had worn lately gradually 
giving way to his old look of good-natured con- 
tentment. 

The judge having ordered the verdict to be 
entered for the defendant, expressed an opinion 
that Mr Flint ought to be prosecuted for fraud. 
Accordingly, as soon as I left the court, I obtained 
a warrant for his apprehension; but we were 
too late, for we found that he had absconded, 
taking with him all the money and_ portable 
securities he could lay his hands on. We traced 
him as far as Mudford, a junction about thirty 
miles from Barton; but there we lost all trace 
of him. However, he left ample property to 
satisfy all his creditors, so nobody was a loser by 
his flight. 

Since that time, I have had no reason to com- 
plain of want of practice, as the case brought 
my name prominently before the notice of the 
public, who were pleased to give me more credit 
tor the successful result obtained than I perhaps 
deserved. They were confirmed in this opinion 
by my friend Mr Jackson, who lauded the way 
in which I had conducted the case, and attributed 
no small part of his success to my efforts. He 
and I continue excellent friends to this day. He 
generally contrives to run up a moderately long 
bill every year, and a few days after I send it 
in, he calls on me with a cheque for the amount, 
and we have a chat over old times. 


LEOPARDS AT HOME. 
BY AN OFFICER’S WIFE. 


Maxy people spend a great part of their lives in 
India without seeing anything of the wild beasts 
and snakes with which it abounds. - experi- 
ence was very different. I passed only a few 
years in the country; but I happened to come 
frequently in contact with its savage denizens, 
and among other adventures I had several oppor- 
tunities of viewing leopards in their wild state. 

Before the beautiful Himalayan sanatorium of 
Dalhousie had increased to its present ee 
it consisted chiefly of a girdle of habitations 
clustering round the Bukrota, or lower hill, and 
a few scattered houses dotted about on the higher 
mountain, Terah. One of these latter we took 
for the season by advertisement without having 
seen it; and I was somewhat dismayed, on arrival, 
to find how lonely and exposed the situation was. 
However, the magnificent view of the snowy range 
from the veranda consoled me, and I quickly set 
to work to make the bare rooms as habitable as 
possible, ‘I fear few of our friends will take 
the trouble to mount up to this eyrie to visit 
us,’ I lamented. But the very next evening we 
were to have a visitor we little desired. 
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In an Indian bungalow every bedroom has a 
small anteroom attached in which the important 
function of bathing is performed. The floor is 
of cement and uncarpeted, to allow of splashing ; 
and round the tub are pes the ghurras, or 
earthen pots of water which are required for the 
bath. The little room has always two doors, one 
opening on the outer air, to admit the bheesti 
with his supply of water ; the other opening into 
the bedroom. On the evening in question, just as 
dusk was falling, I had finished the unpacking of 
a box in my bedroom and was moving away, 
when I fancied I heard a slight sound in the 
bathroom. It was an unusual hour for the 
bheesti’s visit, so I opened the door, and, to my 
horror, saw just in front of me the beautiful 
sleek back of a large leopard, which was crouch- 
ing on the floor and drinking out of one of the 
ghurras. The room was so small that I found 
myself quite close to the leopard, and could 
indeed have touched the spots on its glossy coat 
from where I stood. I was too frightened to 
move, and stood perfectly still; and fortunately 
for me, the outer door by which the creature 
had entered still stood wide open, and with a 
single bound, it cleared the threshold and dis- 
appeared up the hillside. Had the door blown 
to, or been closed from the outside by a servant, 
the animal would have had no resource but to 
seek an exit by the doorway in which I was 
standing, and the knowledge of my narrow escape 
made us very careful ever after about shutting 
up early in the afternoon, 

A few nights later we were wakened by hear- 
ing the watchman call out loudly that there was 
a leopard in the veranda; and we ran to the 
window in time to see the waving of the branches 
where the beast had sprung out among the trees. 
The bearer, who was lying rolled up in his 
blankets in the same veranda, slept soundly on 
meanwhile, unconscious of his proximity to the 
stealthy-footed creature. These leopards are 
cowardly creatures, and will never attack a 
human being if they can avoid it; their special 
fancy is for little dogs; and they will so haunt 
the neighbourhood of any house where dogs are 
kept, that the greatest care is necessary to pre- 
vent the little quadrupeds falling victims to the 
big ones, 

As the weather became better, they grew less 
bold, and it was only towards the end of the 
season that we saw them again. When snow fell 
on the farther hills they were driven to seek 
food lower down, and then again they began to 
infest the station. Often in the month of 
October, when coming home late at night, I 
have heard the hoarse sort of purring noise they 
make as they rub their sides, like huge cats, 
against the trunks of trees. The men carrying 
my dandi (light palanquin) would then step out, 
and talk very loud, to keep up their courage, 
while the mate would flourish his lantern and 
shout. No leopard would come near so noisy a 
party; and the only danger on such occasions is 
of the men taking a panic and dropping the 
dandi, when the situation would be awkward. 
This, however, never happened to me; and I 
was equally fortunate when riding. 

One evening we were riding quietly home in 
the short gloaming, when a large animal jumped 
from the jungle above into the road close in 


front of us. It ran swiftly along the road for a 
short distance, and then disappeared. My com- 
panion advised that we should hurry a little, as 
our horses seemed uneasy, so we trotted on; and 
when we came to the spot where we had lost 
sight of the leopard, there it was lying on the 
outer edge of the narrow mountain road, its eyes 
blazing like green lamps in the dusk, and its 
body half hidden in the grass and shrubsy I 
was mounted on a small pony, and could not 
help fearing the wild beast might spring upon 
us as we had to pass so close to it; but it lay 
quite still, When we had passed, I looked 
anxiously round, and saw it rise and walk off 
calmly into the underwood. My companion 
assured me the real danger was not from any 
onslaught on the part of the leopard, but lest 
our horses should take fright and bolt with us 
along the narrow path in the uncertain light. 

On another occasion we were not so fortunate. 
I had been to a picnic luncheon with some friends 
in a glade near the lovely valley of Kujiar. We 
walked back, having our dandis carried behind 
us ; and when dusk began to fall we put the dogs 
which had accompanied us into the dandis, know- 
ing it was no longer safe for them to run by our 
side. At length one lady became tired, and called 
for her dandi. It was brought, and set down for 
her to enter. As it touched the ground, the little 
dog jumped out to welcome his mistress ; but in 
a moment his pretty gambols were cut short. 
Like a flash, a great creature sprang into the 
road, and snapping up poor little Prim, vanished 
with the rapidity of thought down the steep hill- 
side. We felt thunderstruck, and stood for some 
moments in horrified silence, gazing down into the 
bushes where the gliding form had disappeared ; 
but nothing was to be seen or heard. The elastic 
tread of the leopard left no sign or track ; and so 
noiselessly had it passed, that we could not tell 
whether it had slipped at once to the bottom of 
the ravine, or wheter it was then lying only a 
few feet below us, hidden in the brushwood. The 
latter we imagined to be the case from the sudden 
silence that fell upon the other dogs, which, in- 
stead of whimpering as before and rebelling 
against their imprisonment, now cowered, mute 
and terrified, in the cushions of the several dandis. 
Poor Prim must have been killed by the first 
clutch of the cruel claws, for he never uttered 
a single cry. We hurried home, grieving much 
over his dreadful fate, and the gentlemen of 
the party immediately returned to the spot with 
their rifles and beaters; but nothing was then 
to be seen of the leopard. 

Shooting-parties were frequently organised about 
this time; but they were not often successful, 
owing to the dense jungle that covered the slopes, 
and the impossibility of following the quarry even 
when sighted. The best chance was for a solitary 
sportsman to spend a night in a tree; but the 
leopards, though so bold in seeking their prey 
under safe circumstances, were extremely cautious 
when danger was at hand, and would generally 
leave the bait untouched near which their un- 
seen enemy lurked. Traps, too, were placed on a 
low spur towards Bukloh, which they were known 
to frequent ; but very few were caught there that 


ear. 
I will conclude with an exciting ride expe- 
rienced by a young police-otticer, who, being 
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suddenly summoned to investigate a case at a 
village some miles from the station, started off on 
his stout hill-pony, accompanied by his favourite 
large retriever. After going a short distance, he 
noticed that the dog, instead of running about as 
usual, was keeping close to the pony’s heels; and 
from a continuous rustle in the vegetation along 
the side of the road, he soon perceived that a 
leopard was keeping pace with them. Having no 
weapon but a Loieeae, he could take no 
offensive measures; but calling to the dog, he 
induced it to keep close below the girths on the 
side farthest from its foe. The dog seemed quite 
to understand the position, and never abandoned 
the shelter thus formed ; and thus the village was 
reached in safety, though the leopard, which was 
evidently hungry, only relinquished the pursuit 
when the mud walls surrounding the little town 
were actually entered. Both horse and dog were 
much fatigued by the long race along the steep 
hill-road, the rider having been afraid to slacken 
_ for a moment lest the leopard should thus 

ve time to make a spring. He was a patient 
and persevering leopard, and doubtless dined well 
that night, though not, I am glad to say, on our 
friend’s fine retriever. 


IN A TURKISH CITY. 
THIRD PAPER. 


Ir is a sweltering hot day, one of the first hot 
days of the early spring. Yesterday, the rain was 
descending in torrents, and the greater part of the 
street was a watercourse, but to-day all the clouds 
have cleared off, the sun is shining fiercely; and 
as a consequence of yesterday’s rain, the roads and 
streets are delightfully clean. Not that it matters 
much to me what the roads are like, for I must 
perforce remain in to-day to receive visits, as it 
is the feast of Easter, and all the notabilities 
of the town will file in and out of my little 
cottage all day long, exchanging compliments, and 
imbibing vast quantities of my tobacco-smoke and 
coffee. I was up early this morning; but the 
natives were too many for me, and I had to eat 
a hurried breakfast between relays of Christian 
merchants, all shy and silent, all in their best 
clothes, and all, as I know only too well, with 
prospective axes to grind. 

I had a cessation during the hour of the high 
celebration at the Roman Catholic cathedral; but 
the end of the function was all too soon announced 
by another caller. I hear him stumbling up the 
staircase, and then Achmet opens the door, and 
shows in the son of one of the principal Christian 
merchants who visited me this morning. At first 
I hardly recognise the youth, he seems so utterly 
changed, and, what is rather unusual on his part, 
looks rather ashamed of himself. A couple of 
months ago he returned from Venice, where he 
had been educated, determined to comport himself 
in everything like a European. He then wore 
a short cutaway coat, trousers very tight in the 
leg, and very loose round the ankle, a shirt-collar 
cut half-way down his chest, and a billycock hat 
with a very narrow brim on the top of his bushy 
curls. He was more European than the Euro- 
peans in those early days, and spoke of his com- 
patriots as questa gente, and affected the airs and 
graces of the ern Italian youth. But alas! 


the ridicule of his friends and relations has 
changed all this, and he now presents himself 
before me in a short scarlet jacket embroidered 
with black silk, and so tight in the arms and 
back that he can hardly stoop. An enormous 
pair of dark calico knickerbockers covers his 
person from the waist to the knee, while his 
lower extremities are clothed in white cotton 
stockings and elastic-sided boots. On his head 
is balanced the flat red fez with its heavy blue 
silk tassel; in fact he has taken advantage of 
the Easter festivities to put on the garb of his 
race and class, and to discard the Frankish: dress 
he once held so dear. He notices my ill-concealed 
look of astonishment, and excuses himself some- 
what awkwardly for resuming the national dress, 
by no means making the matter better by saying 
that he did not come with his father that morning 
because we who have lived in Europe do not care 
for such early visits, and he thought that he could 
converse more freely without the presence of 
questa gente. He makes these remarks proving his 
superiority to the rest of his race in good Italian, 
and as a still further proof, after a few false starts, 
continues his remarks in French. j 

I had noticed when he entered that he seemed 
to be walking as if he had peas in his boots, and 
he presently volunteers an explanation of this 
unfestival-like state of things, by observing: ‘Je 
ne puis pas chaminer beaucoup ; mes bottes sont 
trop strettes.’ He smiles feebly as he confesses to 
his vanity, and wipes his hands nervously with a 
red cotton handkerchief after the manner of his 
kind. 

The conversation languishes while he is com- 
posing a fresh atrocity in French; and I am 
almost in despair of getting rid of him, when a 
sudden martial clanking strikes upon our ears, the 
great double gates are thrown wide open, and the 
Vali Pasha of the vilayet stalks into the little 
courtyard, surrounded by his staff. At the sight, 
my pseudo-Frankish acquaintance starts to his 
feet unmindful of the tiabinees of his boots, and 
crushing his half-smoked cigarette—the fourth or 
fifth—into the brazen ashpan, declares he must be 
off now, as he has so many calls to make, and 
escapes just in time to salaam to the pasha in my 
little entrance hall. 

Achmet, with an air at once consequential and 
deprecatory, bows in the Vali Pasha and his 
followers, and then, bustling about the room with 
his peculiar cat-like tread, contrives to get rid 
of the old cigarette ashes in some mysterious way, 
and places a clean ashtray by each guest. As 
the Vali Pasha enters, I step forward to greet my 
guest upon the threshold and lead him to the seat 
of honour, at the same time begging his suite to 
seat themselves. While the faithful Achmet is 
making a fresh brew of coffee, let me try to 
describe my visitors. 

The governor-general, Hussein Pasha, is a tall, 
thin, gray-haired old gentleman, who has seen 
service in the Crimean and other wars. I say 
‘gentleman’ advisedly, for everything about him, 
from his small and well-kept hands and his care- 
fully trimmed gray beard, to his shapely and 
well-shod feet, shows him to be a polished, well- 
bred Turk of the best school. No one can be 
more courteous in his manner, or more happy 
and unconventional in the compliments he pays. 
He speaks no language but his own, not even 
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French; and those who know the Turk will 
agree that he is all the better for that ignor- 
ance. 

Riza Pasha, his second in command, is a very 
different man. Tall and stout, his handsome face 
has the appearance of belonging to one who is 
always struggling against sleep, and who only 
keeps awake out of deference to his companions. 
He speaks English fluently in a soft fat voice, and 
is a man of some wealth and influence. In the 
late wars, he commanded a battalion; and the 
Dalmatian doctor who accompanies him to-day 
is fond of making sneering remarks—behind his 
back—about the general’s courage. 

The third pasha is completely unlike the other 
two. He is very short, and has the reputation of 
being a brave man, nor is he at all loth to blow 
his own trumpet upon all and every occasion. 
But what chiefly distinguishes him is that he is 
certainly the ugliest, and probably the vainest 
man in the whole city. He also speaks English 
with great facility, having spent three years 
in London learning mining engineering. After 
mastering this subject, he returned to Constan- 
tinople, where he was promptly commissioned by 
the government to translate an English medical 
work into Turkish, Beyond this, his English and 
mining knowledge have done him no good, except 
that the former has enabled him to prove him- 
self a jovial companion to every Englishman he 
meets. 

The other two are interpreters ; one of Corfiote 
extraction, and the other the Dalmatian doctor 
mentioned above. Both speak French, Italian, 
Turkish, and Greek with equal facility, and, what 
is more, think in any one of these languages indif- 
ferently. The Corfiote has no special character- 
istics except a way of looking stealthily out of 
the corners of his eyes, and a very heavy mous- 
tache. The Dalmatian is a fine tall handsome 
man, who has attached himself to Hussein Pasha 
as a sort of unofficial interpreter, and is fond 
of making a butt of the third sackn, whose name 
is Hakki, upon every safe opportunity. 

But now the trusty Achmet enters, and with 
his right hand upon his heart, presents the tray 
bearing the cups of fragrant coffee. We all six 
lay aside our cigarettes for a moment and sip the 
steaming liquor out of the tiny cups. As I have 
to drink a cup of coffee with each relay of visitors 
all through the day, my gratitude to the man who 
invented little cups is only equalled by my detes- 
tation for the miscreant who made it a rule of 
etiquette that the host should drink coffee or sip 
sherbet every time a fresh jorum comes in for 
his guests. Under the influence of coffee, the 
first stiffness of our intercourse wears off, and the 
doctor begs the Vali to tell Hakki Pasha to show 
me how they preach sermons in England. Hakki 
looks somewhat disconcerted, and the Vali is too 
much of a gentleman to = him; but the doctor, 
who has no such scruples, tells me in French— 
translating into Turkish, for the Vali’s benefit, 
as he goes along—that Hakki Pasha sometimes 
at the Konak gets upon a chair and preaches 
a sermon that he once heard in England condemn- 
ing all Turks, Jews, intidels, and heretics to ever- 
lasting punishment—the point of the story of 
course being the placing Turks and infidels in the 
same category. The doctor is a Christian of some 
ind himself, but in Mohammedan 


society is more Turkish than the Turks. The 
Vali hastens to turn the conversation, and says: 
‘Tell the English Bey, Hakki Pasha, how they 
gave you sugar in England!’ 

Hakki’s little eyes light up with the spirit of 
fun, and he begins at once, screwing up his carica- 
ture of a face, and acting every part of his recital ; 
while the Vali Pasha, who has heard the story a 
hundred times before, follows it in the unknown 
tongue, and nods approval at the right places, 
which are vividly indicated by the narrator’s 
wonderful gestures, 

‘When I was in England learning engineering,’ 
says Hakki Pasha, ‘I was in a boarding-house 
near the school, and the landlady was very mean 
with the sugar. You know we in the East like 
a good deal of sweet, and so, when she sent me 
my cup of tea with only two lumps of sugar in it, 
I used to send it back and ask for more, Then 
she would search out the smallest lump of sugar 
in the basin, and hold it out to me between her 
finger and thumb’—suiting the action to the 
word, and looking with head on one side and 
screwed-up eyes at his finger and thumb, which 
he pinched together as tight as possible, to indi- 
cate the very smallest piece of sugar—‘she used 
to hold it like that, and say, “Is that too much 
for you, Hakki Bey ?”? 

As he reaches the cream of the joke, we all 
laugh, not loudly or uproariously, but in a digni- 
fied and subdued manner, as people who have 
heard the story before, and hope to hear it again, 
and the little pasha says: ‘That is how they give 
you sugar in England !’ 

Since exchanging compliments with me on 
entering, Riza Pasha has not uttered a word, and 
now he only smiles sadly and continues an admir- 
ing inspection of his varnished boots between the 
puffs at his cigarette. The Corfiote, after some 
conversation with his chief, informs me that the 
Vali has lately procured some wonderful new 
fishing-tackle from England and is anxious to 
try it. He knows that all Englishmen catch fish, 
and so begs the favour of my accompanying him 
upon his fishing expedition. He enlarges upon 
the excellence of his new tackle, till at last Hakki 
Pasha, not to be outdone, says: ‘I often catch 
fish ; but my way is quicker and catches more 
fish than His Excellency’s’—at the same time 
pulling two or three little cartridges out of his 
capacious coat pocket. 

‘What is that, effendim ?’ says the Corfiote. 

‘Dynamite,’ replies Hakki cheerfully, slipping 
the cartridges back into his pocket. ‘I catch 
plenty of fish with them !’ 

I confess to feeling uncomfortable. I shou 
not have been so amused at that sugar story if 
had known that the little poacher had dynamite 
cartridges shaking about in his great pockets, and 
murdered fish in so unsportsmanlike a manner.* 
Moreover, he has already burned two holes in his 
coat sleeve, and made a horrible odour by smok- 
ing his cigarette so short that it singed his mous- 
tache ; and there is no knowing what the next 
burning stump may set fire to. However, no one 
stirs. If it is written in the Book of Fate that 


* Perhaps this nefarious accomplishment of Hakki’s 
was acquired as part of his mining education in England, 
it being well known to anglers that in Scottish rivers, 
and probably in English ones too, dynamite is so used by 
some miners,—ED, 
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we are to be destroyed to-day or to-morrow, it is 
useless our attempting to prevent it. I can see 
that the two interpreters do not like the dynamite 
any more than I : ; but they say nothing, know- 
ing that any remark would probably make the 
pasha do something foolish out of bravado. I am 
not sorry when the Vali rises to take leave ; and 
as I accompany him to the door, he presses me to 
come on a fishing expedition in the course of the 
week. I accept with the mental reservation to 
keep as far from Hakki Pasha and his malprac- 
tices as possible. The Turkish soldiers, who have 
been chatting, smoking, and drinking coffee with 
Achmet down below, spring to ‘attention ;’ and 
so, with many parting expressions of friendship, 
the pasha and his suite clank out of my little 
courtyard, and leave me to await the arrival of 
fresh visitors. 


DEATH-TRAPS. 


Ir is high time that the truth about drain-traps, 
or, as we have called them, ‘death-traps,’ were 
told in unmistakable language. In the first place, 
‘trap’ is a misnomer, except in the sense that it 
catches the unwary, or those without experience 
in sanitary engineering. Call it a siphon if you 
like, since it is merely a vertical bend in a pipe 
where water will collect ; or even a water-lute or 
hydraulic seal ; but not a ‘trap,’ since the poison- 
ous gas that gets into it on the one side escapes on 
the other—not quite one’s idea of a snare. In 
the next place, far from forming a safeguard 
against the presence of sewer-gas in our homes, 
these so-called traps are the means of spreading 
broadcast in them those deadly germs that occa- 
sion suffering and death. <A siphon even, when 
kept always full, is but a slight security, since 
gas will pass through the water by absorption in 
dangerous quantities, escaping through any crack 
or flaw that may exist in the pipes within. Water 
absorbs gas under pressure, or, in other words, 
becomes impregnated with it; and will conse- 
quently, in any form of trap, give it off on the 
side not under pressure—the house side. 

A trap has no business inside a building. 
Another monstrosity is the ventilating pipe from 
the main, to say nothing of its hideousness, and 
which as often as not pours its fever-laden breath 
through attic and dormer windows or down 
chimneys. It would really seem in some cases 
as if the sewer-gas were bottled up simply as an 
excuse for erecting one of these unsightly appen- 
dages, and so to deceive the uninitiated, who 
when looking over a house at once exclaim: ‘One 
point in its favour is that the drains are all right, 
tor, look ! there is the ventilating pipe.’ 

It only remains to explain the remedy, which, 
we believe, emanated from Mr Norman Shaw, 
R.A. In place of the usual advice, ‘See that the 
drains of your house are properly connected with 
the main,’ we would say, ‘See that they are dis- 
connected from it.’ Fix a four or six inch iron 
pipe in some convenient position against the 
outer wall of the house, reaching from the base- 
ment right up to the eaves. save both ends 
entirely open. Into it lead, by the shortest route, 
but avoiding sharp turns, all the pipes from water- 
closets, baths, sinks, &c., as well as the overflow 
pipe from the cistern. Let this iron pipe do duty 


also as the down-pipe for rain-water, leading the 
roof-gutters so as to discharge into its upper end. 
Let the lower end discharge through a movable 
grating into a small cemented chamber, and 
directly over the mouth of an earthenware pipe, 
through which the contents will flow into the 
main drain. Some three or four feet from the 
chamber, between it and the main, insert an 
earthenware siphon, so as to bar to some extent 
the passage of gas from the sewer. There will 
be a constant draught through the main pipe, 
owing to the air above moving at a greater 
velocity than that below. The atmosphere is 
always in motion, even in the most secluded 
valleys and the narrowest lanes of cities: it never 
moves at a less speed than a foot and a half per 
second, 

By doing away with traps, we at once get rid 
of the numerous sources of danger and annoyance 
occasioned by their use. It is well known that 
when two or more water-closets are built one 
above the other—all discharging into the same 
soil-pipe—the traps of the lower ones are liable 
to be emptied of water, unsiphoned, by the rush 
of water from above acting like a piston, making 
suction behind it, thus opening up direct com- 
munication with the main drain. Unoccupied 
houses no longer suffer from disused traps becom- 
ing emptied by evaporation. We get rid of the 
many little accumulations of water more or less 
—, which are dotted all over the house. 
ixpensive and intricate articles of sanitary pot- 
tery, always somewhat complicated and getting 
out of order, are unnecessary. The frequent 
chokings, especially in large barracks, hospitals, 
and asylums, are unknown. And lastly, we are 
not made to suffer for any carelessness or scamping 
of the plumber’s work. 

Nature in all her workings is beautifully 
simple, and the more nearly we imitate her in 
our endeavours to assist her, the more satisfactory 
will be the result. The golden rules in drainage 
are—(1) Let the system be simple. (2) Let it be 
as much exposed and as easily got at as possible, 
(3) Never bottle sewer-gas, 


TRIOLETS. 


WE used to watch the white moon’s car, 
And count the twinkling stars together ; 
We used—alas, the days are far— 

We used to watch the white moon’s car ! 
There must have risen a baleful star, 
For now I sigh, in changéd weather ; 

© We used to watch the white moon’s car, 
And count the twinkling stars together.’ 


*Twas but a dash of autumn rain 
The wet wind from the west was blowing ; 
It seemed like tapping on the pane, 
*Twas but a dash of autumn rain. 
Up in my heart hope sprang again, 
And set long deadened pulses glowing— 
*)'was but a dash of autumn rain 
The wet wind from the west was blowing, 
M. Fatconer, 
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